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out pay. The offer was accepted, and Mr. Henry
Twitcbell was duly enrolled as first and only regular
assistant to the director.

Mr. Twitch ell had been a sailor. He had visited
nearly every quarter of the globe, and having a
mathematical head and a taste for astronomy, made
up his mind to settle down and become a student.
He took up his quarters on the grounds in a little
house called "The Cottage," swung a hammock, and
prepared for science and poverty.

Professor Mitchel was then endeavoring to contrive
a better method than the one he found in general
use for meridian observations.1 His efforts resulted

1 The old method for noting the time of the passage of a star (its
right ascension) across the field of view of the transit was by holding
a chronometer to the ear while the star was passing, first looking at
the chronometer to note the minute the star entered the field of view,
and counting the seconds by sound to the moment1, of passage, and
making the note in pencil in a book for the purpose.    This means
was neither convenient nor sufficiently accurate for delicate work.
Mifcchel conceived the idea of converting time into space, in order
that it might be the more easily measured.   He constructed a circular
disc covered with white paper, which was made to revolve uniformly
by means of clock-work.    The pendulum of the astronomical clock
on swinging- to the right was made to cause a wire to dip into mer-
cury, making an electric circuit by a wire connected with a coil mag-
net.   Over the magnet was a small metal plate, to which was attached
a light wooden arm about eighteen inches long, at the end of which
was securely fixed a pencil, its point resting half an inch above the
paper on the disc.    When the circuit was made by the pendulum of
the clock through the magnet, the plate would be drawn down on the
magnet, thus bringing down the arm, the point of the pencil making
a dot on the paper.   "This occurred every other second.   If the sur-
face of the disc under the pencil revolved an inch between these two
strokes, two seconds of the clock would be represented by an inch of
space.    Another pencil was connected  by similar means with the
observing-chair.    This circuit could be closed by means of an electric
key fixed to the chair, and the second pencil thus brought down
would make a point on the disc at the moment of the passage of a
star.   It would fall somewhere between the dots recording oue clock-e night closed in upon us between the town of Xenia                            i
